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DECOYS 
BY 
AIRAPATRICK 


Artist and sportsman Will 
Kirkpatrick recaptures the 
simple grace of historic work- 
ing decoys in his series of 
hand-carved and hand- 
painted reproductions. 


Shorebird decoys, beginning 
at $45, are available in 


The Shop at the 
PEABODY 


SEE THE ARTIST 
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ON THE COVER: Red-breasted Mer- 
ganser, ca. 1850, by East India 
Marine Society of Salem member 
Charles Osgood (1820 —1886). 
Decoy loaned by Ronald J. Gard. 
Background, Gunner’s Blinda 
1921 etching by Frank Benson, 
limited edition of 150. 
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The Peabody Museum of Salem 
was recently among 400 mu- 
seums nationwide to receive 
a General Operating Support 
(GOS) grant from the Institute 
of Museum Services, a federal 
agency. We take particular pride 
in this achievement as some 
1,355 museums competed for 
the grants awarded on the basis 
of the overall quality of the 
institution. A panel of noted 
museum professionals reviewed 
and evaluated all aspects of the 
Peabody Museum’s operation 
and applauded our institution’s 
leadership role. The unre- 
stricted grant of $75,000, the 
maximum awarded, is a most 
welcome addition to our annual 
operating budget. There is no 
other major grant program on 
a national level which provides 
the unrestricted funds so essen- 
tial to the mundane details of 
our daily operation such as heat, 
lights, salaries and insurance. 
Now in excess of $2 million, 
annual operating expenses in- 
crease as our Museum grows 
and expands its reach. It is mem- 
bers, such as yourselves, who 
have enabled the Peabody 
Museum to maintain a steady 
pace of growth by supporting 
our efforts in a variety of ways. 
The participation and support 
of our membership/audience re- 
ceived special praise from our 
panel of GOS reviewers — one 
declared it “phenomenal.” The 
generosity of nearly 5,000 indi- 
viduals, families and organiza- 
tion enable the Museum to 
meet annual operating expenses 
by taking part in our Member- 
ship Programs; participation in 
the East India Marine Associates; 
gifts to the Annual Giving Fund 
and support of our special 
events, the Gala Dinner and 
Auction and Annual Antiques 
Show. Some elect to support the 


Peabody Museum in more ways 
than one, others choose the 
manner most appropriate to 
their interests and means. Re- 
gardless of which or how many 
ways you choose to demonstrate 
your support for the Peabody 
Museum of Salem, | thank you 
on behalf of the staff and trus- 
tees for your contribution to the 
Peabody Museum’s national rec- 
ognition as a leader in the 
museum community. 


Peter Fetchko 
Director 


Scenes from photo con- 
tact sheets of the Gala 
Dinner and Auction. 
See page 8 for addi- 
tional photos. 
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For the first time in its 17 years, 
the Annual Antiques Show will 
be held this year under the Mu- 
seum’s own roof in historic East 
India Marine Hall. 

“This is really where the 
show belongs, it’s where people 
expect it to be staged and it 
makes a great deal of sense to 
have a benefit for the Museum in 
the Museum,” said Director 
Peter Fetchko. 

Checking off the advantages 
of moving the traditional Thanks- 
giving weekend show to the Pea- 
body, Mr. Fetchko listed easy and 
accessible parking, significant 
savings in expenses and over- 
head — particularly security and 
rental — additional space and, 
best of all, the chance to intro- 
duce more people to the Mu- 
seum through the show. 

Show founder and manager, 
Christine Crossman Vining of 
Marblehead, wholeheartedly 
supports the move to East India 
Marine Hall. “I feel the change 
of location is a terrific shot in the 
arm for our show. The dealers 
are delighted with the idea and 
view the Peabody as an ideal set- 
ting,” she said. 

This year’s show will again 
feature 22 antiques dealers from 
the Eastern seaboard and all the 
booths will be located within 
East India Marine Hall. “This is an 
improvement over past years 
when we have had dealers scat- 
tered on three evels and in some 
quite cramped quarters,” added 
Mrs. Vining. 

Moving the antiques 
show to the Peabody called fora 
change in the show's logo. The 
familiar Queen Anne style mirror 
which has graced show collateral 
material for many years is gone, 
replaced with a contemporary 
ginger jar. 


The ginger jar captures the 
elegance of the show and relates 
satisfactorily to the Museum and 
its connection with the Orient. 

The creative talents of 
Robin Cennerazzo and Bette Lee 
Leistinger at The Cricket Press, 
Manchester, developed the new 
logo working from a rough out- 
line of an idea on the back of an 
envelope. 

The 1989 show will be held 
November 25 and 26. The pre- 
view party will be staged, as 
always, on Friday, Nov. 24, the 
day after Thanksgiving. 

Equally enthusiastic about 
the new location are the 1989 
co-chairmen, Mrs. DanaA. Sum- 
merville and Mrs. Tom Bleasdale. 
“Staging the show within the 
context of the Museum gives the 
whole event a new dimension 
and a novelty which, we believe, 
will act as a fillip and stimulate a 
lot more interest,” said Mrs. 
Summerville. 

The hall was built in 1824 
and the main entrance to it is on: 
the Museum’s second floor. It is 
regarded as one of the finest Fed- 
eral interiors in New England 
and was constructed to house 
the Museums original collec- 
tion. “Can you imagine a more 
suitable place to have an an- 
tiques show?” asked a delighted 
Mrs. Bleasdale. 

The Antiques Show Com- 
mittee is always delighted to 
hear from volunteers interested 
in lending a hand. Most of the ef- 
fort for the show is concentrated 
in September and October and if 
you think you could help with 
such mundane tasks as list com- 
pilation, envelope stuffing and 
addressing, or more exciting 
things like public relations and 
writing, contact the Membership 
Office at the Museum. 
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Entries to the Peabody Museum 
of Salem Chinese Name Competi- 
tion are continuing to come in. 
Earlier this year, the 
Museum began the competition 


to find anew Chinese name for ——— 


Peabody, which in Chinese trans- 
lates to “skin dry bottom.” The 
name will be announced Novem- 
ber 5 ata special reception with 
a performance by the American 
Chinese Art Society dancers in 
East India Marine Hall at 3 p.m. 
“The response to this 
unique competition has been 
fantastic,” said Director Peter 


Mr. and Mrs. Archibald R. Lewis 
have dedicated a Chinese gar- 
den in the Museum’s Oriental 
Courtyard in memory of their 
children, Allyson Cutler Lewis 
Rist and David Adelbert Cutler 
Lewis. 

The new plantings, located 
directly outside the Asian Export 
Art Wing, were selected by Mrs. 
Lewis, a well-known interior 
designer. They consisted of 
three Stewarta ovarta, several 
tree peonies and rare Magnolia 
soulangeana, Acer japonica and 
bamboo which were added to 
six Chinese plum trees which in 
China symbolize everlasting life. 

Mrs. Lewis also supervised 
the decoration of the Evelyn F. 
Bartlett Gallery where a recep- 
tion followed the May 6 dedica- 
tion with blooming magnolia 
and dogwood. In addition to the 
floral decorations, portraits of 
Allyson June 30, 1951 - August 4, 
1985) and David (September 17, 
1949 - April 16, 1986) were dis- 
played on a carved easel. 
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Fetchko. “The judges will surely 
have a difficult time selecting a 
new Chinese name for the 
Museum.” 


PM AY4 


Just to get an idea of what 
the deciding panel has to choose 
from, here is asampling of en- 
tries: The Oriental Navigation 
Trade Relics Museum; The 
Museum of Sino-American Con- 
fluence, Commerce, and Con- 
cord; and To Respect, To Inform, 
To Trade. 


pth io hg 





Mr. and Mrs. Archibald Lewis 
in the Oriental Garden in the 
Museum’s Courtyard. 


The Lewises explained that 
both children had spent consid- 
erable time at the Museum 
where David particularly en- 
joyed the maritime sections and 
Allyson the Oriental garden and 
the Japanese decorative arts. 
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Lynn Porter, who for the last campaign. Ms. Porter has also 
three years has been Directorof held development positions at 
Corporate Support atthe Boston New England College in Hen- 
Museum of Science, joined the niker, N.H., Washington Univer- 
staff in late June as the Museum’s _ sity School of Medicine in St. 


new Director of Development. Louis, Mo., and the Southern 
Ms. Porter has 15 years ex- Illinois University School of 

perience in the development Medicine in Springfield, Ill. She 

field. While at the Museum of holds bachelor’s and master’s 


Science, she was responsible for degrees from Sangamon State 
all corporate fund-raising efforts University in Illinois. 





and also played a major role in Ms. Porter resides in Read- 
the Museums recent capital ing with her husband, Taft. 
Youth Speaks Up, a radio pro- als. In addition to coming to the 


gram produced by teenagers in Peabody, Youth Speaks Up inter- 
the Princeton, N.J. area, recently — viewed Harvard University Presi- 
visited the Peabody Museum of dent Derek Bok, and two Winter 


Salem to tape an interview with Olympic athletes during the 
Museum Director Peter Fetchko. — spring visit. 

“We decided to come to the “Youth Speaks Upis an 
Peabody because it is a unique interesting concept.” said Mr. 
organization, and it is one of Fetchko. “It provides students 
America’s oldest museums,” said _ with an opportunity to explore 
Richard Bennett, a high school the issues of the world around 
teacher and moderator of Youth — them.” 

Speaks Up. The students select both the 

The students spent three topics and the panels on a rota- 
days in the Boston area inter- tional basis, and plan a yearly 
viewing a variety of profession- spring trip during which 30 stu- 


Thirty minutes non- 
stop: Director Peter 
Fetchko interviewed by 
Youth Speaks Up. 
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dents, moderators, and equip- 
ment travel to a specific location 
to record 13 programs for airing 
during the summer, one of 
which is on the Peabody. 

Youth Speaks Up inter- 
viewed the director for 30 min- 
utes without a break. “We never 
stopped the tape,” added Mr. 
Bennett. 


Below are some excerpts of 
the interview to be aired this 
Summer on WPST-FM. 


YSP: How did you get 
started in museums? 
Director: My interest in 
museums started when | 
was fairly young — about 
your age. | lived in Yonkers, 
New York. It was at the end 
of the 242nd Street subway. 
It was a nickel ride to go 
down to 79th Street and visit 
the Museum of Natural His- 
tory in New York City. So 
very early on I had an inter- 
est in museums. | even 
started one in my basement 
and charged the neighbor- 
hood kids two cents 
admission. 


YSP: How did the Peabody 
Museum get started? 


Director: It is unique among 
museums in America — 
perhaps the world — in that 
it was founded in 1799 by 
sea captains, a group of 
Salem sea captains number- 
ing 22 initially. All the cap- 
tains were involved in the 
worldwide trade that de- 
veloped after the Revolu- 
tion and all of them were in- 
volved in trade beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope and 
Cape Horn. You had to bea 
master of a Salem vessel that 
sailed beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope and Cape Horn 
to be amember of this 
group knownas the East 
India Marine Society. 


YSP: What types of artifacts 
are found in the Peabody 
Museum of Salem? 
Director: | think a lot of vis- 
itors to the Museum raise 
the same question. They are 
sometimes very confused 
by the diversity of the things 
that are found in the Pea- 
body Museum. In the origi- 
nal charter of the institution 
going back to 1799, was an 
article that included the 
founding of amuseum — 

“a museum of natural and 
artificial curiosities.” That’s 


“TANGENT. 


an 18th-century term for 
objects that were made by 
man — artificial curiosities. 
Those objects that one 
would find in nature are 
known as the natural curios- 
ities — such as natural his- 
tory specimens. The 
Museum has assembled 
those into very aesthetic 
exhibits that are tied to the 
deepwater trade of the 19th 
century, a trade that devel- 
oped to its height right after 
the American Revolution. 


YSP: How do you get your 
artifacts today? 

Director: Today we collect 
primarily through dona- 
tions. It’s amazing what still 
survives in the attics of the 
North Shore and Boston. 
There are so many families 
that are still living in the area 
whose ancestors were 
involved in the trade. New 
England has always been 
noted for its maritime his- 
tory. And it was the second 
port of entry for the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony in 1683. 
And so, it’s amazing what ac- 
cumulates in the attics. And 
it’s amazing what everybody 
has brought down to the 
Museum. 
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ore than $130,000 was raised to sup- 

port the Museum's general operat- 

ing fund at the Peabody’s Gala Din- 

. ner and Auction on May 13. The event 
celebrated the end of the Museum’s $15-million 
capital campaign to build and endow the Asian 
Export Art Wing. 

Some 300 guests enjoyed an evening of din- 
ner and dancing following the auction, which in 
itself raised $39,300. Articles on the auction block 
included: a George Chinnery sketch, donated by 
Berry-Hill Galleries, New York, selling for $1,300; 
a Paloma Picasso bracelet, donated by Tiffany & 
Co., which sold for $3,000, and an 18th-century 


Chinese vase, donated by P.A. Burke Antiques of ~ 


Salem, bringing in $1,500. 
Auction services were donated by Grogan & 
Co., Fine Art Auctioneers and Appraisers, Boston. 
























r. Auction items on display, port and 
Paloma Picasso-designed bracelet. 
G. Peabody Board of Trustee Presi- 
dent Richard Wheatland II with R. 
Morton Claflin during the auction. 
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A. Mrs. Richard Phippen, a trustee of the Peabody 
Museum, is greeted by auctioneer Peabody Gardner 
of Grogan & Co., Fine Art Auctioneers and 
Appraisers, Boston. 

B. Gala guests view items up for auc- 

tion, which included paintings, 

porcelain and jewelry. 


c. Director Peter 
Fetchko acknowledges 
the support and en- 
thusiasm of the people 
who made the gala 
evening a success. 


D. Dancing the night away in East 
India Marine Hall. 


E. The Peabody auction in progress. 
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By Bryn Evans 


Clara Waterman sharing 61 
years of wonder with stu- 
dents. At the June 8 party: 
Clara with Dorothy 
Addams Brown. 





“| had hoped to slip quietly 
away,” said Clara Waterman on 
May 17, as she prepared to bring 
her 61-year teaching career toa 
close. It was 18 years to the day 
since she had accepted Ernest 
Dodge’s offer and joined Sarah 
Fraser Robbins in the task of be- 
ginning the Museum’s education 
program. That was the first time 
she retired, ending 39 years with 
the Swampscott public schools. 
As we spoke, her friends, deter- 
mined that Clara’s retirement 
would not go unremarked, were 
preparing for the June 8 party in 
which more than 125 people 
thanked Clara Waterman for 
Opening three generations of 
young minds to the world and 
its wonders. 


Clara Waterman was born at 


North Haven, Maine, where her 
father kept store at the head of 
the town wharf. The store is still 
there, and Clara has gone back 
to it most summers during her 
career (she planned to be at 





work there a few days after leav- 
ing the Peabody). She became 
acquainted in childhood with 
many of the people who per- 
suaded her to join the museum 
staff in 1971. 

Clara’s philosophy of 
teaching, formed over her long 
career, proved well suited to the 
Museum's needs. “There were 
adjustments, of course,” she 
said. “I had been teaching self- 
contained fifth grades, where it 
was very exciting to cover every 
subject. Here, | found myself 
teaching one subject to a group. 
Also, | had grown used to the 
idea that if we didn’t complete 
something one day, we could go 
on with it the next. | had to adapt 
to having each class for just the 
hour.” But the adjustments came 
naturally. 

“My thought had always 
been to interest students in find- 
ing things out for themselves, 
and | found that worked just as 
well here. | had always been 
interested in history, and I’ve 
enjoyed helping children under- 
stand how the things that began 
here have influenced their own 
lives.” 


When Clara speaks of her 
own life, it is with modesty. 
When she speaks of teaching, it 
is with such enthusiasm that you 
would think her career was just 
beginning. “Il knew! wanted to 
teach,” she said, “and | have sim- 
ply loved it. | have been so lucky 
all of my life that | can hardly 
believe it.” Of her decision to 
retire, she said “it is difficult 
to leave, but all choices are 
difficult.” 

We at the Museum have 
been enriched for 18 years by the 
beliefs and experience of a con- 
summate teacher who has given 
depth and added meaning to the 
word vocation. It has beena 
pleasure and a privilege, and 
no thanks are quite enough. 
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On October 19, 1989, the Peabody opens 
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1840 to 1940. The exhibition promises to be 
the definitive statement on the diversity and 
unsurpassed quality of decoys made in Mas- 
sachusetts. The exhibition’s name in itself 
tells of decoys and their history. Nineteenth- 
century hunters called their waterfowl de- 
coys ‘tollers’ — just as the tolling of church 
bells drew a congregation to a funeral, de- 
coys drew flocks of ducks, geese and shore- 
birds to their deaths. Shorebirds were known 
as ‘tattlers’ since their loud whistles alerted 
other waterfowl of a hunter’s presence. 

The following Curators Column, written 
by Natural History Curator Rob Moir, ex- 
plores the Peabody’s new exhibition as 
wellas... 
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Mantel bird by Anthony Elmer 

Crowell, ca. 1910. One of the 
earliest examples of waterfowl 
carving intended purely for 
decoration. 


Three yellow- 
leg decoys, all 
made on Bos- 
ton’s North 
Shore. Top, 
“feeder” by 
Fred M. Nicols 
(1824 —1924) 
of Lynn, Mass.; 
center, a “run- 
ner,” ca. early 
1900s, by a 
member of the 
Hinkley family 
of Essex, Mass.; 
bottom, “run- 
ner” by Tom 
Wilson (1863— 
1940) of Ip- 
swich, Mass. 
Terms “runner” 
and “feeder” 
refer to the 
poses of the 
carvings. 
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he original focus of the Peabody’s major decoy 
exhibition was to be North American works. But 
the content made the preparation unwieldy. It 
was later limited to New England decoys, but that 
also spread the subject too thin. Finally, it was 
decided to dedicate the exhibition to Massachu- 
setts decoys. Only the commonwealth’s decoys 
could provide the right degree of breadth and 
depth for a proper display of this American folk 
art. Massachusetts decoys present a diversity and 
quality not found elsewhere in the nation, and 
that is the focus of Tollers and Tattlers: Massachu- 
setts Decoys, 1840 to 1940. 

Other states have had similar decoy his- 
tories, but no other has had the conditions and 
the talents for producing such decoys. As a New 
York decoy author and curator put it, “Massachu- 
setts, whose carvers may have produced more 
beautiful decoys than any other state, represents 
one of the most fertile locales for development of 
the decoy arts.” 





Merganser by unknown 
maker. Hand-forged nails indicate 
this decoy was made before 1860. 


Massachusetts attracts migrating waterfowl. 
The environment is perfect: vast salt marshes 
dominating the shores of the Atlantic states to the 
south, and the rugged rocky coast to the north. 
The coast plus the inland lakes and ponds have 
always attracted great numbers of waterfowl. 

The earliest Massachusetts decoys surviving 





Scoter by Capt. Gilbert 
Davis of Annisquam, 1880s. 


today are from the 1840s and 1850s, some of which 
are in the Museum’s collection. This period 
marked a turning point in the making of decoys. 
Prior to this time, decoys were made by people 
living next door to waterfowl areas and who 
caught game to supplement their family’s food 
supply. Few, if any, of these early Massachusetts 
decoys survive today; they were never numerous 
and, not being valued for more than their utilitar- 
ian purposes, were probably burned as fuel or 
just left to decay. 

In the 1840s and 1850s, railroads were built 
through Massachusetts. Trains provided fast 
transportation to and from urban areas. They 
opened the way for two very different types of 
waterfowler. For the first time, aman could make 
a living by hunting waterfowl. These hunters were 
known as market gunners. Railroads made it pos- 
sible for the game they killed at dawn to be at mar- 
ket by noon and on hundreds of dinner tables by 
evening. In their pursuit of more ducks, geese 
and shorebirds in less time, gunners made great 
numbers of decoys. They made strong wooden 
decoys which could stand up to heavy and fre- 
quent use. Their occupation depended on good 
decoys, many of which survive today. 


Massachus 





Black duck by unknown 
maker from Martha’s Vineyard. 


The other new type of waterfowler was the 
wealthy urban resident who could travel in luxuri- 
ous railroad cars out to the prime waterfowl areas 
where they established private gun clubs. These 
sportsmen encountered a number of different 
local decoy styles and developed their own pre- 
ferences. This was evident in the decoys which 
they chose for their clubs. The club members 
were able to pay more money for well-made 
handsome decoys than the traditional klunkers 
(poorly made decoys) would bring. This no doubt 
encouraged decoy makers to put more care into 
construction, carving and painting. Many of the 
finest working decoys are found in the old clubs. 













Mallard hen by Anthony 

Elmer Crowell of East Har- 
wich, ca. 1910. One of the 
finest examples of decoy making. 
Loaned by Ted and Judy Harmon. 





tts Decoys 






Red-head by 
Henry Keyes Chadwick of 
Martha’s Vineyard, 1930s. 


Tollers and Tattlers features more than 100 
working decoys and also highlights related water- 
fowl art. As visitors enter the Museum, they will 
be “tolled” to the exhibition by a Canada goose, 
three feet tall with a five foot long slat body, more 
than twice the size of astandard goose decoy. 
Oversized decoys like this one were placed at the 
outer edges of rigs to catch the attention of water- 
fowl too far away to see a life-sized decoy. This 
giant toller was made by master carver Joseph 
Lincoln. 

The exhibition is essentially of the working 
decoy and how it progressed in form. What began 
as a block of wood, barely suggesting waterfowl it 
was intended to lure, matured over the years toa 
work of art. Not only did it look exactly like the 
bird, it was also an expression of the maker’s feel- 
ings about it. 

Before the decoy makers’ creativity emerged, 
decoys were block-like, with a thick neck and 
stubby tail. Somewhere along the line, however, 
the decoys began to take on a more elegant ap- 
pearance, a turned neck and a thinner tail. Aes- 
thetics began to matter. Decoys, originally 
meant to lure ducks, were gradually 
being made to please people. It was 

to be expected that some of 
these decoys would find their 
way onto mantels, and give 
maker an opportunity to expand to 
other markets. It is not surprising that some of the 
best decoy carvers, such as A. Elmer Crowell, 


By Rob Moir 





turned to decoratives as an alternative source of 
income. When a 1918 law forbade the shooting of 
shorebirds, Crowell continued making this type 
of decoy, only the later kind was mounted on legs 
for the mantel and were made in several grades 
with different price tags. 

Because the dividing line between the better 
decoys and decoratives is so thin, and decora- 
tives are often the carver’s best work, the 
Museum has included the decoratives in the 
exhibition as part of the maker’s works. But the 
emphasis is on the working decoy which is most 
often the true folk art. 

A display of bluebill decoys from all over the 
country will demonstrate how different carvers 


Master decoy maker Joseph 
Lincoln (1859-1939), a shoe 
maker from Accord, Mass., 
with a few of his works. © 
(Photo: The Bearley Collec- 
tion, copyright 1978, used by | 
permission.) _ 


« 


Massachusetts $1.25 | Decoys are also the sub- 
eee Lge qject of a unique duck 
: _ stamp program dedicated 
_ to preserving waterfowl 
as 3 breeding areas. 
signin eee 4 Along with 42 other 
states, Massachusetts participates in a federal 
program that issues such duck stamps to licensed 
hunters. Each year the Peabody Museum of Salem 
hosts a competition for the best drawing of a 
decoy. Decoys depicted must be the work of a 
deceased Massachusetts carver. Each fall, the 
works are judged and displayed at the Peabody, 
the “official repository and custodian for its docu- 
ments, memorabilia and other material related to 
the Massachusetts Waterfowl Stamp.” 
Paintings submitted for the 1990 stamp will be 
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working under different conditions created so 
many different styles of the same species. 

Tollers and Tattlers presents decoys in two 
galleries. One area depicts the environment for 
decoys, where visitors could walk the marshes 
and see shorebird decoys. The other will feature 
decoys by Massachusetts’ finest carvers. There 
will also be decoys by unknown craftsmen. 

For example, there will be on display the 
Museum’s black duck which was found in a Vine- 
yard barn, and two on loan: a goldeneye hen 
from Osterville on the Cape, and an Eskimo cur- 
lew found in an Easton carriage house, all one-of- 
a-kind masterpieces whose makers may never be 
known. 













on exhibit September 16 through October 1, 1989. 

As part of a cooperative program with the 
Massachusetts Division of Fisheries and Wildlife, 
all expired Massachusetts duck stamps are depo- 
sited at the Peabody which sells them to collec- 
tors. Revenues from the face value support Ducks 
Unlimited’s work in managing breeding habitats, 
while the profit on sales is used by the Museum to 
acquire Massachusetts decoys. These decoys, 
and others in the Museum collection, are avail- 
able to artists as subjects to be painted for future 
stamp competitions. Through this program, and 
with related gifts from individuals, the collection 
has grown to the point where the Peabody Mu- 
seum of Salem is proud to produce a major decoy 
exhibition such as Tollers and Tattlers: Massachu- 
setts Decoys, 1840-1940. 
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Jackson Parker has had his share of stressful 
careers. Not too long ago, he was a vice president 
of media and marketing in a Boston advertising 
agency. He then went on to publish a high-tech 
magazine. 

But then he got serious. 

“I left all that to play with ducks,” says Parker 
of Newton, Massachusetts, honorary curator of 
waterfowl decoys at the Peabody. To be more spe- 
cific, the dynamic 68-year-old has semi-retired 
and is now having fun with decoys. Known as the 
Dow Jones of Decoys, Parker collects, writes, 
lectures, and consults on decoys. He is contribut- 
ing editor for Decoy Magazine and Maine An- 
tique Digest. He also writes on other aspects of 
folk art, such as carousel animals, fishing tackle, 
maritime artifacts, and other Americana. But de- 
coys come first. 

Though now respected in the decoy world 
for his opinions and advice, it took Parker a few 
years before he could be at ease in a world where 
decoys sell for thousands of dollars. 

He first became interested in decoys in the 
late 1960s, when they started to appear on the 
auction block. Parker was on Cape Cod at the 
time, and he bought his first bird at Pleasant Bay 
Antiques. “It’s hard to believe that | agonized over 
paying $28 for that decoy,” he says, shaking his 
head downward. 

Now he’s seeing $100,000 birds and up. 

Parker learned much of what there is to know 
about the business of decoys through studying 
auction catalogues. “| would make a graph and 
get a perspective,” he says. As his knowledge of 
decoys grew, so did his aspirations; Parker went 
on to write for decoy magazines, covering auc- 
tions across the nation. 

Parker continues to travel nationwide with 
his wife Vivian, who volunteers in the Museum’s 
Ethnology Department. At the end of each year, 
he writes an analysis of the decoy world for Decoy 
Magazine. 

As acollector, quantity doesn’t mean any- 
thing to Parker. His decoys are few, but well-bred. 
“I've got a small but nice collection,” Parker adds. 
“And my best birds are on loan to the Peabody.” 

As with any art form, the more rare and beau- 
tiful means the more expensive. “Prices of the 
better decoys have been going up,” Parker says of 
the “floating sculptures.” 

As honorary curator, Parker's greatest pleas- 





ure is in improving and enlarging the Peabody’s 
decoy collection. It is a particular satisfaction to 
him that he is following in the tradition of the 
Peabody’s early enthusiasts: writer Dr. John C. 
Phillips and artist Frank W. Benson. 

“Decoys are an important part of decorative 
art,” he adds. The art of decoy making belongs in 
a class by itself. Decoys were made to attract 
game for the dinner table; they were durable with 
thick necks and stubby tails. “But then the crea- 
tive spirit of the decoy maker would come out,” 
Parker says. “He would turn the head and make 
the tail thinner, carving as much for himself and 
others as for the ducks.” 

What kind of person collects decoys? Every 
kind. Decoys appeal to people of all backgrounds 
and occupations, says Parker. Stereotyping the 
type of person who likes or collects decoys an- 
noys him. The most common misconception is 
that decoys are collected by people who hunt 
ducks. “It’s true that some came to decoy collect- 
ing through duck hunting but many were at- 
tracted by the aesthetics. And collectors come 
from all walks of life, from millionaire profession- 
als to ‘good old boys.’” 

So much for stereotyping. 
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The Asian Export Art Depart- 
ment has received a highly impor- 
tant Chinese export silver teapot, 
circa 1680. The teapot is be- 
lieved to be one of the earliest 
examples of silver made in China 
for the European market. 

The origin of this rare teapot 
has been the topic of much de- 
bate. For centuries, collectors 
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believed this piece, labeled as 

a Charles II teapot, was made 

in England and copied from a 
Chinese example or vase. In 
1975, Dr. H.A. Crosby Forbes, 
John Devereux Kernan, and Ruth 
S. Wilkins claimed in their work, 
Chinese Export Silver, that the 
teapot was of Oriental origin. 
The theory was based on the ex- 


10. 5 , ea 
tion. And one man who looked 
West to seek his fortune was 
Jonathan Nichols of Salem, who 


sailed to California in 1849. 
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traordinary construction 
of the piece, with its 

six cast panels and 

its weight, which is much 
heavier than Charles II 
examples of similar size. 
Further testing, such 

as x-ray fluorescence 
spectometry, helped to 
verify the teapot’s ori- 
gin as Chinese. 

The five-inch teapot is hexa- 
gonal, spherical on hexagonal 
rim foot. Its body is inset with 
three shaped oval panels cast 
and engraved with a scene sym- 
bolic of spring: a scholar on horse- 
back with servant behind in 
search of plum blossom, cross- 
ing a bridge within plum blos- 
som, pine, and bamboo with 
bird above. The hexagonal neck, 
angular handle and spout are en- 
graved with panels of ships and 
pagodas, and further pine, plum 
blossom and bamboo. 


The Phillips Library has 
received a manuscript account 
of Mr. Nichols’ trek. Evidence 
suggests that he was aboard the 
bark Eliza of Salem, built in 
Salem in 1823 and commanded 
by A.S. Perkins. The journal be- 
gins at sea on New Year's Day, 
1849, “on our second thousand 
mile from home,” and ends in 
May of 1849. Mr. Nichols’ pas- 
sage from Boston to San Fran- 
cisco took 160 days, “just an 
equal division of time to the 
Cape and into port.” 

The journal was donated to 
the library by Edward Tufts, who 
also included several 18th- 
century newspapers of local 
interest. 
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The spring of ’89 saw member- 
ship volunteers involved ina 
wide variety of projects. Many 
helped out with the May 13 Gala, 
addressing invitations, arranging 
flowers and greeting guests. 
Special thanks go to corporate 
member Hi-Da-Way Branch of 
Salem and the following busi- 
nesses for their generous in-kind 
donations to the Gala: The Westin 
Hotel of Boston, The Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel of Boston, and Seaboard 
Products, Inc. of Danvers. 

oe 
The outreach for new members 
continues. Town committees 
have been operating on the 
Member-Get-a-Member drives. 
The approach has been low-key, 
relying on the enthusiasm of our 
current members to infect their 
neighbors and friends. Do your 
share to spread the news — con- 
tact the Membership Office and 
volunteer to help out with re- 
cruitment in your town. 

Inside the Museum itself, 
enthusiasm is evident for the 
new Monthly Membership Draw- 
ing. Non-member visitors can 
sign up at the admissions desk to 
win one of the free family member- 
ships. Our April winner was Cam- 
bridge resident Gaylen Morgan, 
and in May, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 


Pulieo of Lynn (and their two chil- 
dren) were very excited when told 
of their free membership. 


ay 
Perhaps you are the type of per- 
son who likes to get holiday gift 
shopping over with early. The 
slogan “the gift that keeps on giv- 
ing” could surely be applied to 
Gift Membership in the Peabody 
Museum. Watch the winter Regis- 
ter for special gift information, 
or call the Membership Office. 

oe 
There will be a significant differ- 
ence in the Museum’s holiday 
party this year. In the past, the 
event was run by the Education 
Department primarily for chil- 
dren. This year, the Members 
Council will be taking on the 
event, and the decision has been 
made to expand it to be a holiday 
open house, called A Peabody 
Museum Holiday Sampler for all 
ages, with programs for children 
and adults. Mark the date, 
December 3, and look for your 
invitation in the mail. It will be 
the perfect time to introduce 
friends to the Museum and join 
in the festivities with fellow 
Members. 


Lucinda Wilkins 
Membership Coordinator 
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The Peabody Museum of Salem 
welcomes the following new 
members: 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Andover 

Mr. Robert H. Baldwin 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Baker Clotworthy 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerome W. Cross 
Mr. and Mrs. Douglas F. Mitchell 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank J. Sherman III 
Mr. and Mrs. K.E. Tingley 
Belmont 

Mrs. Connie Madsen 

Mr. T.P. Massey 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Grant Monahon 
Mr. Michael Paine 

Beverly 

Mr. Thomas W. Bartley 

Ms. Elaine Bolgatz 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Emery 

Mr. and Mrs. John D. McKinney 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard F. Willey 
Boston 

Mr. Arthur Clarke 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ferrick 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald T. Lyman, Jr. 
Mr. Steven Mayer 

Dr. Reid Rubsamen 

Mr. John W. Sears 

Stahl Associates Inc. 

Dr. Robert Stern 

Mr. Elliott H. Stone 

Mr. James M. Storey 

Brewster 

Mr. Steven P. White 

Brookline 

Mr. Peter Bumpus 

Ms. Betty Ciccarelli 

Mr. and Mrs. Ted Mayer 


Cambridge 

Ms. Gaylen Morgan 

Canton 

Mr. Eugene Williams 
Chestnut Hill 

Mrs. Edgar Crocker 
Danvers 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Winer 
Dover 

Mr. and Mrs. Gary Lilienthal 
Georgetown 

Mr. Arthur Rogers 
Gloucester 


Ms. Jean B. O’Gorman 
Ms. Susanna J. Salmi 


Hamilton 

Mr. Fellowes Davis 

Mr. Henry A. Laughlin, Jr. 
Lawrence 

Lawrence Public Library 
Lowell 

Ms. Michelle Randazza 
Lynn 

Ms. Natalie C. Allen 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Pulieo 
Mr. and Mrs. Tim Ring 
Magnolia 

Ms. Margaret Mills Michael 
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Malden 

Ms. Constance Seidl 
Manchester 

Mr. John L. Allen 

Mr. and Mrs. F.M. Bundy, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Kasnet 
Marblehead 

Mr. Thomas F. Antonucci 

Ms. Jane Broderick 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Cushman 
Mr. Jim Dolan 

Mr. Charles Eager 

Mr. Vince Gibboni 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward F. Hawks 
Mr. and Mrs. Dan Kearney 
Ms. Nancy L. Kells 

Ms. Lila V. Lang 

Mr. Samuel D. Murfitt 

Mr. Christopher W. Pingree 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Schmidt 
Milton 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Andrew Locke 
Nahant 

Mr. and Mrs. John Keller 

Mr. Stanley Paterson 
Newbury 

Ms. Janice Chick 
Newburyport 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Smith 
Newton 

Mr. Richard Enfield 

No. Andover 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward B. Stevens 


Osterville 

Mr. Richard M. Burnes 
Peabody 

Mr. Joseph Barbeau 

Ms. Julie L. Bozek 

Mr. James |. Harris 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Kendall 


Peabody Institute Library 

Mr. and Mrs. David Pierce 
Mr. and Mrs. John M. Rossiter 
Rockport 

Miss Kate Burke 

Ms. Caroline C. Chase 

Mr. W. David Gardner 
Rowley 

Ms. Marie Costello 

Mr. Richard Gagnon 

Salem 

Mr. Xian Gruo Bao 

Mr. Daniel Bartlett 

Ms. Nancy L. Burnett 

Ms. Nina V. Cohen 

Ms. Jean A. Desmond 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon E. Grady 
Mr. Tim Harris 

Dr. and Dr. Richard LeBel 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Lutts 
Mr. and Mrs. Wallace MacGregor 
Mr. Peter M. McSwiggin 

Ms. Reeva Meyer 

Ms. Lin Morello 

Ms. Deborah L. Oleyrik 

Mr. Robert V. Reid 

Ms. Phyllis E. Silsbee-Haddan 
Ms. Maryanne Tierney 

Mr. and Mrs. Emery Trahan 
Ms. Donna Vinson 

Ms. Anna M. Waters 

Mr. Jacob S. Wolfson 

Sharon 

Ms. Mary Malloy 

So. Hamilton 

Mrs. Janet W.B. Lawrence, Sr. 
Mr. John E. Lawrence, Sr. 
Sudbury 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Meltzer 


In accordance with recent Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice regulations, the Museum will make its 1988 
information return, Form 990, available for public 


inspection. 


Those wishing to review or photocopy the docu- 
ment may visit the Museum offices between 
9a.m. and 5 p.m., Monday through Friday. There 
will be anominal charge for photocopies. Copies 
may also be obtained by contacting the Internal 
Revenue Service, Holtsville, N.Y. 00501. 


Swampscott 

Ms. Betty Andrews 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger Bieri 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Cesarz 
Prof. Morris Cohen 

Mr. Joseph Ferraro 

Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Heitmann 
Dr. and Mrs. Frederick P. Keach 
Dr. and Mrs. Arthur S. Lurie 
Mr. and Mrs. Sid Novak 
Topsfield 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard S. Perkins, Jr. 
Mr. David W. Rox 

W. Newton 

Mr. and Mrs. Leo E. Wolf 
Watertown 

Mr. James H. Crissman 
Wellesley Hills 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Crocker 
Wenham 

Ms. Lois R. Arthur 

Mr. Thomas Brooks 

Dr. and Mrs. Dexter W. Lawson 
Mrs. George O. Southwick 
Winchester 

Mr. and Mrs. W.K. VerPlanck 
Town of Winchester 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Concord 

Dr. and Mrs. C.L. Ward 
Salem 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin Trust 
MAINE 

South Bristol 

Mr. David E. Lewis 
VIRGINIA 

Williamsburg 

Mr. and Mrs. John R. Curtis, Jr. 
FLORIDA 

Ft. Lauderdale 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Morse 
Winter Haven 

Mr. William D. Roth 
OHIO 

Cincinnati 

Dr. and Mrs. John McDonough 
ILLINOIS 

Des Plaines 

Mr. Jerry Campagna, Jr. 
TEXAS 

Arlington 

Ms. C.L. Oberlander 
CALIFORNIA 

Palo Alto 

Captain Leon S. Goltzer 
WASHINGTON 

Seattle 

Mr. Bruce Bradley 
GREAT BRITAIN 

Gwent 

Mr. Leonard John Pearce 
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Events 


This fall promises to be full of 
noteworthy events at the Pea- 
body Museum of Salem. 

The second in a series of 
Museum “members-only” tours 
will be held Thursday, Sept. 28 
and will feature a choice of 
exploring: the Phillips Library 
with Librarian John Koza; Natu- 
ral History Galleries with Curator 
Rob Moir, and Asian Export Art 
Porcelain with Associate Curator 
William R. Sargent. The tours will 
be held 7 to 9 p.m., followed by 
a reception in the Cotting Room. 
Members $5, new members 





The Peabody will unveil a 
_ Corporate Membership 
a _ Roster 

in the Museum’s lobby 
on Wednesday, Sept. 27. 






_ “This is one way of 

_ thanking our corporate 
- members who have gra- 
___ciously supported the 
Museum over the 
years,” said Director 
Peter Fetchko. 





Participants in the 
Museums Corporate 
Membership Program 
are invited to join in the 
celebration, which 
begins with a cocktail 
_ reception at 5:45 p.m. 


free. Another “Behind-the- 
Scenes” evening is scheduled for 
Thursday, Jan. 25 with the selec- 
tion of the following tours: 
Ethnology (Native American) 
with Associate Curator John 
Grimes; Asian Export Art with 
Associate Curator William R. Sar- 
gent, and Maritime History/Paint- 
ings with Acting Curator and 
Keeper of Pictures Paul Winfisky. 

Each tour is limited to 15 
people. Cost is $5 for members, 
new members free. To register 
for any of these tours, please 
turn to the back page. 


the 
Scenes 





The Dance and Music of Cam- 
bodia will perform Sunday, Oct. 
29 in the Museum's East India 
Marine Hall at 3 p.m. 

Enjoy Cambodian folk 
dances developed in the 1960s at 
the School of Fine Arts in Phnom 
Penh, Cambodia's capital. Con- 
sisting of 12 dancers and six 
musicians, the performance will 
feature such selections as: the 
coconut dance, the fishing 
dance, the handkerchief dance, 
and the monkey dance. Free 
with admission. 


Experience Thai cuisine with 
the workshop The Complete Thai 
Dinner on Saturday, Nov. 4, 10 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. Thailand is known for 
its varied cuisine. Learn about 
the specialties of Thailand with 
hands on preparation of hot and 
sour soup, red seafood curry, 
spicy beef basil, shrimp chips, and 
rice. Results will provide a filling 
meal at the end of the class. Cot- 
ting kitchen. $15 members, $20 
non-members, plus $5 payable 
to the instructor. Registration is 
required by October 27. 
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Calendar 


SEPTEMBER 


Thu i 


SPEAKER OF THE MONTH 

Textiles and Lifestyles. Join India native 
Smita Patel for a look at the embroid- 
eries of nomadic tribes of the Kutch dis- 
trict. The talk focuses on the relation- 
ship between needlework and culture. 
11 a.m. Education Room. Free with 
admission. 





Thu iis 14, 21, 28 


COURSE 

Learning about Chinese Export Art. 
Asian Export Art Curator H.A. Crosby 
Forbes and Associate Curator William 
R. Sargent introduce the history and 
principles of export decorative art. 1 to 


2:30 p.m. Education Room. Registration 


required by Sept. 1. $30 members, $35 
non-members. 


Thu 7 
FILM 


White Dawn. Based on James Houston’s 


popular novel, this film depicts the 
story of three sailors separated from 
their ship in the Arctic and saved by 
Eskimos. Cast: Warren Oates, Timothy 
Bottom, and Lou Gossett. 7 p.m. 
Bartlett Gallery. $1 above Museum 
admission. 


Sat 9 


WALK 

Mushroom Foray. Join mycologist 
Martha Finta at Boxford’s Crooked Pond 
and learn to recognize local mush- 
rooms — both edible and poisonous. 
Limited to people over 12 years old. 
9:30 to 11:30.a.m. Registration required 
by Sept. 5. Rain date Sept. 16. 


Tue 12 


DAY TRIP 

Maine and New Hampshire Odyssey. 
Join Museum Educator Doris Mahaney 
and tour two South Berwick Georgian 
houses: the Sarah Orne Jewett House, 
home of the famous 19th-century au- 
thor, and Hamilton House, the site of 
Jewett’s novel, The Tory Lover. Enjoy 
lunch at the University of New Hamp- 
shire New England Center, a campus 
tour, anda visit to The Artist Revealed, 
an exhibit at the Paul Creative Arts 
Center Galleries. Bus departs the 
Museum at 8:30 a.m. and returns at 

5 p.m. Registration required by Sept. 5. 
$35 members, $40 non-members. 
Lunch included. 


Thu 14 


SPECIAL EVENT 

Duck Stamp Reception. Opening recep- 
tion for paintings of decoys submitted 
for the 1990 Massachusetts Waterfowl 
Stamp. Co-sponsored by the Massachu- 
setts Division of Fisheries and Wildlife 
and the Museum. Paintings will remain 
on exhibit through Oct. 1. 7 p.m. Free 
with admission. 





Sat 16 


FAMILY PROGRAM 

Nature through the Year: Fall. Find out 
how local animals and plants are getting 
ready for the new season. Suitable for 
children 4 to 8 years old. 10:30 a.m. Edu- 
cation Room. $3 per child, accompany- 
ing adult free. Registration is required 
by Sept. 8. 


Sun 17 


FAMILY CONCERT 

Dances of India. Join popular Indian 
classical dancer Lakshmi, for a perform- 
ance of South Indian dance. Artistic 
Director of the Balasaraswati School of 
Music and Dance in New York, Lakshmi 
is anoted interpreter of the dance form 
bharata natyam. 3 p.m., East India 
Marine Hall. Free with admission. 
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Tue 19 


GALLERY TALK 

Travel in the Steamship Era. Join Assis- 
tant Curator of Maritime History Daniel 
Finamore for a look into the Steamship 
Travel exhibit. Learn of steamship travel 
from its incipient stages in the early 19th 
century through its decline in the 20th. 
11 a.m. Steamship Gallery. Free with 
admission. 


Thu 28 


SPECIAL EVENTS 
Behind the Scenes. 7 to 9 p.m. Members 
$5, new members free. See page 19. 
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OCTOBER 


Tue 3 


TSCA (Traditional Small Craft 
Association) 7:30 p.m. Education 
Room. No charge. 


Wed 4, 11, 18, 25 


WALK 

Living Landscapes. Enjoy a series of 
walks designed to heighten awareness 
of Essex County’s natural history. Co- 
sponsored by the Massachusetts Audu- 
bon Society and the Museum. Oct. 4, 
The John C. Phillips Nature Preserve, 
Beverly, with Natural History Curator 
Rob Moir. Discover ruins of an Italian 
villa, remnants of Olmstead landscap- 
ing plus forests of hickory, pine, and 
oak, leading to Wenham Lake. 

Oct. 11, Plum Island State Reservation 
and Sandy Point, Newburyport, with 
Cleti Cerroni and Widge Arms. Explore 
the tip of the Parker River National 
Wildlife Refuge and Sandy Point and 
learn about the formation of Plum 
Island and the wildlife it supports. 

Oct. 18, Stow Farm, Essex, with 
Museum Director of Education Ellie 
Bailey. Visitan abandoned 17th century 
farm. Discover forests, old fields, 
ponds and streams, and learn how 
these habitats change with time. 

Oct. 25, Great Meadows National 
Wildlife Refuge, Concord, with Cleti 
Cerroni and Widge Arms. Watch for 
migrating ducks and other seasonal and 
year-round wildlife. 9:30 to 11:30a.m. 
Series: $18 members, $20 non- 
members. Individual walk: $5 mem- 
bers, $7 non-members. Direction to 
meeting places sent upon registration. 
Registration required the Friday before 
each walk. Rain date Nov. 1. 


Thu 5 


LECTURE 

Seabirds and Marine Mammals of the 
Gulf of Maine. Co-sponsored by the 
Manomet Bird Observatory and Mu- 
seum. Join marine ecologist P. Michael 
Payne for an illustrated lecture on the 
natural history, ecology and distribu- 
tion of the major seabirds, seals, dol- 
phins and whales inhabiting New Eng- 
land coastal waters. 7:30 p.m. Educa- 
tion Room. Free with admission. 


Sat 7 


WALK 

Salem and the Sea. Explore the Salem 
waterfront with Museum Educator Lisa 
Nicholson. Compare the harbor of 
today with its original form and learn 
about local seafarers, their homes, 
wharves and lives. 10 a.m. to 12 noon. 
Registration required by Sept. 29. 

Rain date Oct. 8. $5 members, $7 
non-members. 


Thu 12 


FILM 

| Heard the Owl Call My Name. Based 
on Margaret Craven’s bestseller, a dying 
priest is sent to a remote Indian village 
in British Columbia where he learns to 
appreciate the Indians’ deep kinship 
with the rhythms of nature. 7 p.m. 
Bartlett Gallery, $1 above admission. 


Thu 19 


ANNUAL MEETING & OPENING 


Tollers and Tattlers: Massachusetts 


Waterfowl Decoys, 1840 — 1940. Jackson 
Parker, Honorary Curator of Waterfowl 
Decoys, presents an illustrated lecture 
on decoys for this year’s Annual Meet- 
ing. Members are also invited to attend 
a reception and tour the new exhibition 
of Massachusetts’ most diverse decoys. 


8 p.m. No charge. 


Tue 24 


GALLERY TALK 
Tollers and Tattlers. Join Natural History 
Curator Rob Moir for an introduction to 
the Museum's newest exhibition, Tol- 
lers and Tattlers, featuring Massachu- 
setts waterfowl decoys from 1840 to 
1940. 11 a.m. Free with admission. 


Thu 26 


SPEAKER OF THE MONTH 
Designing an Exhibit. Join Director of 
Design Frederick MacDougall Johnson 
and find out what it takes to turn ideas 
and objects into a successful exhibi- 
tion. 11 a.m. Education Room. Free with 
admission. 


GALLERY TALKS 
Tollers and Tattlers. Repeat of Oct. 24 
talk. 7:30 p.m. Free with admission. 


Sat 28 


FAMILY PROGRAM 

Spooky Treasure Hunt. In celebration of 
Halloween, join members of the Educa- 
tion Department for a spooky treasure 
hunt through the Museum. 10:30 to 
11:30 a.m. Education Room. For chil- 
dren 6 to 10 years old. $3 per child, 
accompanying adult free. Registration 
required by Oct. 20. 


Sun 29 


FAMILY CONCERT 

Dance and Music of Cambodia. 3 p.m. 
East India Marine Hall. Free with admis- 
sion. See page 19. 
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NOVEMBER 
Sat 4 


WORKSHOP 

The Complete Thai Dinner. 10 a.m. to 

1 p.m. Cotting kitchen. $15 members, 
$20 non-members, plus $5 payable to 
the instructor. Registration required by 
Oct. 27. See page 19. 


Sun 5 


SPECIAL EVENT 

Chinese Name Announcement Celebra- 
tion and American Chinese Art Society 
Dancers. 3 p.m. East India Marine Hall 
See page 5. 


Tues 7 


TSCA (Traditional Small Craft 
Association) 7:30 p.m. Education 
Room. No charge. 


Wed 8, 15 


COURSE 

Hidden Treasures. A two-session course 
designed to acquaint you with behind- 
the-scenes work involved in the care, 
handling and storage of Museum ob- 
jects. Format includes: accessioning 
objects to the Museum; visits to four 
storage areas; discussion of library 
manuscripts and objects in the Educa- 
tion Department and the conservation 
laboratory. 10:30 a.m. to noon. Educa- 
tion Room. $10 members, $14 non- 
members. Registration required by 
Nov. 3. 


Thu 9 


SPEAKER OF THE MONTH 
Gardens of Kyoto. Contemplate the 
subtle variety of some of Japan’s most 
scenic shrine and temple gardens 
through a slide lecture by Beth Grimes. 
11.a.m. Education Room. Free with 
admission. 





Sat 11 


CONFERENCE 

Watershed Futures. A day-long confer- 
ence, organized by the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society and co-sponsored by 
the Museum, designed to help citizens 
understand the importance of water- 
sheds and the vital issues of water sup- 
ply and water quality in the 1990s. 9 a.m. 
to 4p.m. Clark University, Worcester. To 
register or to obtain more information 
call the Massachusetts Audubon Soci- 
ety, 617-259-9500. 


Tue 14 


DAY TRIP 

A Cultural Sampler of the Western Sub- 
urbs. Enjoy a guided tour of the Jackson 
Homestead, 1809, Newton’s Historical 
Center and Museum. Exhibits include 
prehistoric local Indian artifacts, 17th- 
and 18th-century farming and house- 
hold implements, toys, photographs, 
costumes, and more. The house was 
also a station on the Underground Rail- 
road and contains unique artifacts from 
that period. Lunch will be held at the Pil- 
lar House, a 1828 mansion and currently 
a restaurant. After touring the towns of 
Wellesley and Natick, last stop will be 
in Framingham at the noted Danforth 
Museum of Art. Bus departs the 
Museum at9 a.m. and returns at4p.m. 
$30 members, $35 non-members. Reg- 
istration required by Nov. 7. Lunch 
included. 


Thu 16 


SPECIAL EVENT 

Boston Light Sails through the Pacific. 
Patience Wales and Dr. Bebe Wunder- 
lich presenta slide lecture on their 13- 
month voyage through the Pacific. Bos- 
ton Lightsailed from the Tuamoto in the 
eastern Pacific to Fiji, the Solomons, the 
Western Carolines, Indonesia, Malay- 
sia, and to the Maldives in the Indian 
Ocean. A highlight of the program 
focuses ona side trip up the Sepik River 
in Papua, New Guinea, including pic- 
tures of spirit houses and local culture. 
8 p.m., East India Marine Hall. $5 mem- 
bers, $7 non-members. Registration 
required by Nov. 10. 


Fri 17, sat 18 


Symphony by the Sea 
8 p.m. East India Marine Hall 


Sat 18 


SATURDAY FAMILY PROGRAM 
Native American Crafts and Games. 
Come and look at American Indian ob- 
jects. Learn how they were made and 
see some of the materials Indians used 
to make them. Listen to a story and play 
American Indian guessing games and 
more. Suitable for children age 4 to 8 
years old. 10:30a.m. Education Room. 
$3 per child, accompanying adult free. 
Registration required by Nov. 10. 


Sun 19 


SUNDAY FAMILY CONCERT 
Privateer. Tom and Chris Kastle of 
Chicago, originators of the Great Lakes 
Whale Watch, perform traditional and 
Original songs of seafarers with guitar, 
mandolin, keyboards and tin whistle. 
Privateer presents music of both salt 
and fresh water, but specializes in the 
regional songs of the Great Lakes. 

3 p.m. East India Marine Hall. Free 
with admission. 


Fri 24, Sat 25, Sun 26 


Annual Antiques Show. East India 
Marine Hall. See page 2. 


Tue 28 


GALLERY TALK 

Porcelain Treasures of the Peabody. Join 
Associate Curator of Asian Export Art 
William R. Sargent as he focuses ona 
small selection of ceramic works from 
China and Japan displayed in the Asian 
Export Art Wing. Sargent will discuss 
form and design sources and influences 
on western ceramic production. 11 a.m. 
Free with admission. 


Thu 30 


FILM 

Anna and the King of Siam. Featuring 
Irene Dunn and Rex Harrison, this film 
depicts the budding friendship be- 
tween a proper English schoolteacher, 
and the King of Siam, one of the last 
despotic rulers of 19th-century Asia. 
Based on the memoir by Margaret 
Landon. 7 p.m., Bartlett Gallery. 

$1 above admission. 
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REGISTER FALL 1989 


BEHIND-THE-SCENES REGISTRATION FORM 


Please indicate first, second, and third choice of area. The 
Museum does not send confirmations. If a tour is full, you 
will be assigned to your second choice. 


Thursday, September 28, 1989 

C] Library (Koza) 

(| Natural History (Moir) 

L} Asian Export Art Porcelain (Sargent) 


Thursday, January 25, 1990 

L] Ethnology, Native American, (Grimes) 
L] Asian Export Art (Sargent) 

L] Maritime/Paintings (Winfisky) 


Please send me 


tickets @ $5 per person. 
Byeosed ismycheckfor$ 


Name Home Telephone 


Address Work Telephone 


City State Zip Code 
* Pre-registration/pre-payment required. 
Cost is $5 per person. 
* Open to members only. 
* Limited to 15 per group (45 per evening) 
* Schedule: 7-8 p.m. Tours 
8-9 p.m. Reception 


PROGRAM REGISTRATION FORM 


Program # of Price 
people 
*M / NM M / NM 
SEPTEMBER 


Decorative course 


Total 





Mushroom walk 
Day trip 
Family program 


OCTOBER 
Living Landscapes 
Series 
Oct. 4 walk 
Oct. 11 walk 
Oct. 18 walk 
Oct. 25 walk 
Salem and the Sea 
Family program 


NOVEMBER 
Workshop 





Course 








Day trip 
Special event 





Family program 





GRAND TOTAL 


*M=members, NM= non-members 


Name 





Address 





City State 





Home telephone 


Work telephone 


Zip Code 


Please make checks payable to the Peabody Museum of 


Salem and send to Education Department, Peabody 


Museum of Salem, East India Square, Salem, MA 01970. 


The Museum does not send confirmations. If a class or 


program is full, you will be notified and reimbursed. 
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